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‘*WHY WAS THAT MAN’S FACE SO BLACK, Mummy?” 
‘‘He’s A NIGGER, DEAR. IT WAS MADE LIKE THAT.” 
‘WHAT WAS IT MADE WITH, Mummy?” 








MY PATENT. 


and go there. On the way I meditate on 
my idea, and am more than ever convinced 


Not long ago a brilliant idea occurred that it will yield a fortune. Imagine the 
|to me. It was that of a double button- saving of time in these hurried days. 
book to fasten both boots at once. It)|The old-fashioned single button-hook was 
Came to me like a flash of inspiration, | well enough when the stage coach waited 
and my first impulse was to tell MONT-|at one’s door. Now, when one must run 
|G@OMERY JONES about it. He is fond of|to catch the electric train, something 


mechanical inventions. 


| #patent before telling anyone. 


Then wiser coun-| more rapid is needed. 
| Sels prevailed, and I resolved to take out | 


I spring out, full of enthusiasm, and 
| discover that the Patent office no longer 


Now I had not the faintest idea how to|exists. In its place there is a heap of 
take out a pat:nt. I concluded that it|/rubbish, surrounded by a hoarding. All 
_ | Was done at the Patent office. I would|my magnificent scheme is dashed to the 


| Consult Whitaker. 


Everything is there. 


jground. I could weep. I could even 


I search the index, and find ‘‘ Patent |gnash my teeth, if I knew how to do it. 
| Office.” It is in Southampton Buildings,|Why the British government should 
Chancery Lane, so I jump into a hansom!destroy the Patent office at the very 


| moment of my inspiration is more than I 


| can explain. 

A policeman strolls up. ‘* Why,’’ [ery, 
in a voice of anguish, ‘‘why has the 
Patent office been pup-pup-pulled down ?”’ 

| finish with a sob. ‘‘ Patent Horfice,”’ he 
| answers ; ‘‘ through the garding.”’ 

Then it still exists. I rush into that 
| garden, I hurry up the steps, I burst in at 
|the door, and I meet a tranquil official. 
| ‘*I want a patent, please,’’ I say; ‘‘ where 
| do I get it?” 
| “Not here,’’ he replies. ‘‘ You search 
|the indexes in the library—just now in 
| Bishop’s Court; then you get a form at 
|the Law Courts, write a specification in 

duplicate, get the form stamped—costs a 
sovereign—bring it here, get a receipt, 


get an acceptance. Then you ’ve got Pro- | 


visional Protection, which doesn’t protect 
you from anything.”’ 
I listen inamazement. I thought I only 

had to go to some office, and get a patent 
|as one might buy a postcard. How shall 
I get through this complicated arrange- 
ment? I walk to the library. I turn out 
volumes. I search the index. It seems 
| that half the population, at least, invents 
things and patents them. I begin to 
|despair. I will consult JONEs. 

| SolIgo and see him, and explain it all. 
|Lask if he thinks I ought to take out a 
| patent, and he says, ‘‘ Perhaps.’’ 

| Then I set to work; I get forms, I 


|elaborate sketches, I study dimensions, | 


I prepare descriptions, I write specifica- 
poms and one day I pay a pound for a 
stamp, and deliver my application. I am 
| provisionally protected. I repeat all my 
| efforts and apply for the complete patent, 
| paying three pounds more. 

I find it has already been granted to 
MONTGOMERY JONES. He just forestalled 
me in each application, and now he 
threatens to prosecute me for infringing 
his patent for my invention. H. D. B. 











NOT IMPOSSIBLE. 


wires some day.) 

First Voice. Have you received all the 
ironclads ? 

Second Voice. Yes; England has sent all 
the stock she had in hand. 


livered ? 

Fourth Voice. Yes, there’s not another 
in Great Britain. 

Fifth Voice. Has the ammunition reached 
you? 

Sixth Voice. To the last cartridge. 
There is not another shell to be found 
between Skye and Plymouth. 

First Voice. Then, my dear colleagues, 
having arranged our secret treaty, all we 
have to declare is war against—— 

Other Voices (joining in chorus.) England! 
War against England ! 

(Enthusiastic cheering.) 





















| (Voices that may be heard through the | 


Third Voice. Have all the guns been de- | 
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She. ‘* WELL, ARTHUR, DID YOU TELL DAD THAT LITTLE FIB ABOUT THE PROSPECTIVE 
LARGE SALARY YOU CONFIDENTLY ANTICIPATED YOU WOULD SOON BE EARNING?” 


He (gloomily). ‘* M’yxs.” 


She. ‘* WELL?” 


He. ‘‘HE BORROWED A CovupLE OF PouNDS ON THE spoT!” 








THE GENERALISSIMO. 


IN reference to the commander of the 
allied armies to be sent to China, there is 
reason to believe that the following 
telegrams have been received at the 
Foreign Office, from the cities named :— 

St. Petersburg.—Enchanté général 
anglais commandant en chef. Crains 
cependant résistance France et Allemagne. 
Propose général russe. 

Berlin.— Admiral proposition général 
anglais. Cependant France et Russie. 
n’accepteraient jamais. Généraux alle- 
mands tout prét. 

Paris. — Immense admiration superbes 
talents généraux anglais. Mais adhésion 
Russie et Allemagne impossible. Généraux 
francais trés nombreux désirent s’occuper. 
surtout plusieurs en retraite. 





Rome. — Avec plaisir. Mais qu’en 
diraient Allemagne, Russie, France? 
Généraux italiens & disposition. 


Washington. — Would willingly agree, | 


but election coming on. If English 
general born in America of Irish father 
and German mother, or German father and 
Irish mother, could be appointed, might 
be able toconsent. Could find here Irish- 
German-American colonel and make him 


general. Should prefer this. 

Tokio.—Would consent, but convinced 
Japanese general better acquainted 
country. Suggest, therefore, Japanese 
general. 

St. Petersburg.—Si nomination général 
russe impossible accepterais général 
francais. 


Paris.—Au lieu général francais en cas 
opposition accepterais général russe. 


| Berlin. — Hostilité envers généraux 
jallemands étonnante. Les meilleurs du 
|monde. Si inévitable peut-Gtre supporte- 
|rais général italien avec rang allemand, 
}étant nommé Feldherr. Mais préfere 








| général allemand. 

| Rome.—Si généraux italiens refusés 

| accepterais général allemand. 
Washington.—Rather busy forthcoming 

election. Don’t mind much. Would agree 

any nationality if of [rish-German descent. 


— ee ee 


Tokio. — Impossible agree Russian. | 
German or French. Propose English. | 


| 
Prefer Japanese. i 
Madrid.—Caramba! 
| espafol. 


Porqué no general 


| Vienna.—Proposerais général autrichien 
| mais Hongrie demande amiral anglais de- 
puis fétes Fiume. 

St. Petersburg.—Evidemment faut trou- ! 
| ver cammandant de nation neutre. Pro- 
pose général bulgare. 

Paris. —Seul moyen nommer 
| Propose général mexicain. 

Rome.—Pourquoi pas général roumain ? 

Berlin. —Si nomination général alle- 
mand absolument impossible. Peut-étre 
général suisse de canton allemand. 

Washington.—No time. Election. Have 
anybody. Provided Irish or German. 

San Marino.—Guardia civile della Sere- 
nissima Repubblica s’offre comme general- | 
issimo. 

Tokio. — Suggest 
AGUINALDO. 

Washington.—Never. Better KriGer. 

Paris.—Toujours opposé. Trés agagant. 


neutre. ; 


‘ k 
offering command | 


Propose enfin amiral suisse. ) 
St. Petersburg.—Parfaitement. 
Rome.— Trés bien. Si Ticinese tant } 

micux. | 
Berlin. — Accepte. Mais de canton 

allemand. } 
Vienna. — Trés volontiers. Hongrie 


méme contente. 
Yokohama.—Yes. 
Washington.—Yes. 





Swiss partly Ger- 





|man. Should prefer Swiss partly Irish 
| also. H. D. B. 
| WHEN SHALL THE VOLUNTEERS 


LEAVE THE KINGDOM ? 
(Answered by General Intelligence.) 
Not when Australia is over-run, because 
someone must look after Putney. 
Not when Canada is attacked, because 
Herne Bay must not be left unprotected. 


Dalston must have its defenders. 

Not when Malta is surrounded, because 
Southend requires the lads in grey. 

Not when the Cape requires more men, 
because Kew must be occupied by war- 
riors half-disciplined and wholly unpaid. 

Then when shall the Volunteers leave 
the Kingdom ? 

Why, when England is invaded. Then, 
and only then, should the Volunteers 
leave their native shores ! 








— 








Not when India is threatened, because } 
\ 
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‘* WHERE TO GO.”’ 
No. I. 

Deak Mr. Puncu, — Being still on the | 
look out, I rode to the next important | 
town we had put down on the list, | 
Sherrytounge, also in Norfolk. It was 
the same style as Huntstayon: twenty 
or thirty houses, of the West Kensington 
puild, erected on a field near the sea. 
| No old-fashioned hotel, so had to stay at 
the Hotel Metafool, a gigantic house with 
at least 200 bed-rooms. I was received 
with some suspicion by the German 
|waiters, who ordered me to take my 

pieyele round to the shed. I apologised 

for being a bit dusty, but the head waiter 

said it didn’t matter; but I think it did, 

for he took me to the far end of the 

dining-room, so that I shouldn’t be in 
contact with the other guests, some of 
| whom were dressed as if they were going 
toaball. I asked if this were the case. 

The waiter replied, ‘‘ No but they like to 
|dress at the hotels. It makes a greater 
change from their home life.”’ 
| The menw was the same as at the Shod- 
| dingham. Brown soup, brown sauce with 
| fish, entrée with brown sauce, &c. The 
| dinner was very expensive, and I told the 
|head waiter so. He replied, the class of 
| people they had there never complained, 
| and he couldn’t see, himself, how it could 
|be cheaper, as they had recently spent 
| £5,000 on re-decorating the hotel. The 
| dining-room paper was certainly very fine. 
|It was a rich crimson and gold stamped 
| paper, in imitation of stamped leather, 
| the same as at the Shoddingham. 

Ihad a bad night’s rest; the bed-room 
curtains, being made of some cheap flimsy 
material, didn’t keep out the light, and 
the bed faced the window. Why do they 
always place the beds facing the light ? 

I rode on to Crumer, which my wife said 
was an old-world place and sure to suit 
| Us. But I found it to be precisely the 
| Same as the other towns, only’ worse. 
| Two or three hundred modern mansions 
—_ on the fields, with the regulation 
iron-pipe pier and concrete parade. 

lexplored the town, but the few apart- 
ments that were to let, were £8 a week. 
Feeling hungry, I wandered in search of 
& cheap dining-place, but not one could 
I find. 

The Hotel de France (which, like the 
others, was occupied by Germans) I dare 
hot enter with my bicycle. So I went toa 
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**Curniovus WAY THAT Boy HAS OF SALUTIN’. 
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Laove™ ae: 


A SUBALTERN. 


Don’T BELIEVE IT’S CORRECT !”’ 








Metafool. I apologised, and when a boy 


shillings. 

I enquired of the waiter (a German) 
whether there was any boating or fishing! 
He replied that he didn’t know; he wasn’t 
a regular, he was only an extra, and had 
come down with ‘‘a week-end ticket.’’ 

My next move is to Oldborough. You 
shall hear next week. 





smaller onc, about the size of Stafford 
House. I was about to enter, having lifted 
ny bicycle up the steps, when the door 
Was barred by a lady, dressed in rich 
black silk, who, on seeing me approach, had 
flown to the entrance and was shouting 
“Not here, please!”’ I replied, “‘Is there 
anything catching?’’ She seemed much 
tlarmed, and said, ‘‘ Mind the paper!” 
The hall, I may mention, was papered in 
‘rimson and gold, the same as at the Hotel 
<a 








‘* STILL ON THE LOOK-OUT.”’ 








OUR TRAVEL BUREAU. 

(Hints to intending Holiday-makers, re 
Desirable Countries to Visit, and their 
Respective Attractions.) 

France.—Lessons in idiomatic French 
with independent cabdrivers. Collection 
of obsolete coins, by way of small change, 
from waiters. Study of Nationalist 


had taken the bicycle she permitted mej at the Exhibition. 
|to enter, and allowed me to have some} Dr. 





Visits to the Boer Pavilion 
Possibility of meeting 
Army manceuvres in the 


newspapers. 


LEYDs. 


light refreshment, which cost five or six | north. 


Belgium.—Home of judges who acquitted 
Sipiwo. Opportunity of fraternising with 
anarchists and their legal patrons and 
abettors. Lessons (gratis) in equity and 
gratitude. 

Holland. — Cousins of Brother Boer. 
Locale of the last Peace Conference. 
Ideal place to celebrate peace on conclusion 


of the war. 


Germany.—Staple commodity, post-cards 
complimentary to the British. 

Russia.—Passports. Dvorniks. Isvost- 
chicks. Muzhiks. Interest displayed by 
officials in one’s whereabouts, movements, 
and private correspondence. Collection 
of visas. Cold soup. Fish soup. Cabbage 
soup. Ham soup. Tart soup. Mud soup. 
Omnibus soup. Passports. 

















| skill of the composer, whose worth will come to be more and 
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OPERATIC NOTES. 


Saturday, July 14.—Hot weather. 
Thermometer up to anything. Just 
the night for an Egyptian Opera. 
Frau GADSKI sings and acts with 
great feeling as Aida, and LOUISE 
HOMER is vocally satisfactory. Im- 
BART DE LA TouR and Frau GADSKI 
highly appreciated ; while SCOTTI as 
Amonasro the success of the evening. 
PLANGON majestic. House thin and, 
so, cooler than otherwise it would 
have been. 

Monday, July 15.—La Tosca, by G. 
Puccini, Second Performance.—In my 
humble opinion, to turn a successful 
modern acting play into an opera, is 
to court failure. Eight times out 
of ten the attempt at operatizing 
a drama is aclever mistake. Othello, 
Romeo and Juliet, Merry Wives and 
Hamlet, have all served for libretti, 
and the success of each is just in proportion to its poetic merit. 





La Tosca, en Bicycliste. 


again. The season is now finishing. A few nights more, then 
up go the shutters, and away fly the song birds. 

Pleasant to record as the last note of the season that at 
Windsor. After the performance the QuEEN graciously pre- 
sented her photograph mounted in, says the Daily Telegraph, 
‘a beautiful silver frame to Mile. BAUERMBISTER.”” And this 
was after seeing her only as Martha in Faust! What form, 
worthy of her remarkable talents, would not the royal reward 


as Carmen's Companion, as Cupid, as Alice (not the sweet one 
that Ben Bolt didn’t remember, but Lucta’s Alice), as Turiddu’s 
Mother (in Cavalleria), Giovanna (in Rigolletto), an attractive 
priestess Una Sacerdotessa (in Aida), and in many other charac- 
ters, young and old, comic and tragic, with a voice to suit 


As Mr. Cyrus Angelo Bantam, M.C., would have exclaimed, 
**Re—markable !”’ 








WISDOM WITHOUT WIGS. 
[* At the Kent Assizes Mr. Justice Marrurw and the Counsel transacted 
justice without their Wigs.’’ —Daily Telegraph.} 
Says Mr. Justice MATTHEW, “ In full fig, 
I won’t appear this weather. Dash my wig! 
Why not sit only in our gowns ? Forsooth, 





Hamlet as an opera is heavy; so Othello. All the merriment 
was taken out of the Merry Wives by the composer, who hit | 
only on one catching melody which rejoiced us in the overture, | 
and then ‘‘ was heard no more.’’ Even taking Roméo et Juliette | 
as an exceptional success, what is there in it that has achieved 
popularity except the waltz, the Page’s song, and the duet? 

To illustrate the action of a drama with music, i.e. with | 
‘*melodrame,’’ is one thing, for here the music is part and | 
parcel of the drama’s success. But to pull to pieces the plot | 
of a well-known stage-play, to substitute verse for its prose, | 
to introduce into it subjects for song, and invent opportunities | 
for concerted pieces and chorus, is a labour so fraught with 
danger both to the success of the new musical entity thus 
galvanised into existence, and to the popularity of the original, 
that it had better never be attempted. 

SARDOU’s strongly dramatic, but repulsive, play of La Tosca, 
ought to have been severely left alone by Messrs. ILLICA and 
GIACOSA, nor should M. SARDOU have been so ill-advised as 
to sanction the work of librettist and composer. As an Opera 
the character of the drama is left unchanged, and not all the 





more appreciated by musicians, can relieve the material gloom, 
nor in any perceptible degree elevate the revolting character 
of a tragedy which probably would never have existed but 
for the influence of the Sara-scenic BERNHARDT over the sensa- 
tion-loving French dramatist. 

The Floria Tosca of Fraulein TERNINA is vocally (with so little 
worthy of her) and dramatically excellent. Scorri, as Scarpia, 
did his very best as singer and actor, and exactly the same may 
be said of Signor Lucta, as Cavaradossi. If among my readers 
there be any old playgoers who can recall PAUL BEDFORD, in the 
good old Adelphi days of TooLk, and before him of WRIGHT, they 
will find in M. GILBERT, as Il Sagrestano, the old ‘* I-be-lieve-you- 
my-boy PauL”’ redivivus. The resemblance in face and physique 
is very striking, and his acting in this character is very much as 
‘‘little PauL’’ would have rendered the part, singing included, 
for PAUL was a full chorister first and something of a droll after. 
The scenery by Mr. BRUCE SMITH and assistants is excellent, 
but the property man and stage-manager rather marred the 
otherwise fine effect of the church scene. Church and stage 
never do get on well together. The opera, the public is in- 
formed, has been ‘ produced with great success in the princi- 
pal cities of Italy and South America,’’ and, as far as I am 
concerned, those places are welcome to keep it to themselves 
as an opera. As music, there is much I should like to hear 





Our duty is to learn the naked truth. 

If Nuda Veritas be here, she ought 

To be well hidden in the well of Court. 

Let her come forth unclothed! She will not mind. 

Justice, as Madam Truth should know, is blind, 

So let ’s be free and easy all together. 

Next case—say iced champagne. Oh — phew! What | 
weather !’’ 








‘*WHO WOULD BE FREE!”’ 


Str,—I am a lover of freedom. I hold that everybody ought | 
to be free, and anyone who differs from me on this point, I | 
would have locked up. ‘‘ An Englishman’s house is his castle.” | 
I would insist on all castles being thrown open to the public. 
If there be an Englishman who differs from me on this point, | 
let him be locked up in his own castle or house, as the case may 
be. Only, how am I to lock him up anywhere if I insist on | 
Open Houses and Open Doors everywhere? I don’t quite see | 
this. And, mind you, if any inquisitive person comes poking | 
his nose into MY house unasked and uninvited—out he goes, | 
neck and crop. Sir, at the next Election, let us rally round | 
the Flag of Freedom! Those who won’t rally must be made to 
rally. Yours, A TRUE BRITON, F. ANDI. | 








As 1T OuGHT TO BE.—Professor CUNNINGHAM was objected to | 
as a Transvaal Hospital Commissioner because of his somewhat | 
remote connection with the War Office. But, points out) 
‘‘H.W.L.” in the Daily News, it has escaped observation that 
Mr. HARRISON, of the L. & N. W. Railway, more recently ap- | 
pointed on this commission, has been for some time on the War 
Office Advisory Council (as to transport service), “a capacity | 
that confers on him the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel.’’ Of course, | 
he is emphatically in the first rank as a soldier of the line. 
(L. & N. W.) 





Poetic Justice. HORACE AND A LITTLE OpE.— Mr. HORACE 
SEDGER, well-known in the theatrical world, is certainly to be 
congratulated on his having got out of what seemed to be a 
very tight place, though, in reality, as his solicitor, Mr. 
RUBINSTEIN, observed in a letter to the D.T., “ That the magis- 
trate held there wasn’t even a primd facie case against him,’ | 
or as Sir F. LUSHINGTON might have expressed it: ‘‘ He “at 
never before heard of SEDGER case !”’ 








have taken had the QUEEN seen and heard her as Juliet’s Nurse | 


everything and satisfy everybody! Bravissima, BAUERMEISTER! | 
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BETWEEN DEVIL 
A SOLILOQUY. 


Trainer (teaching his Apprentices the new style). ‘‘Ir I LET ’EM 
I SHAN’T HAVE ANY Laps!” 


ar | AG tp, 


| 
| 


say. 





+ Nf yj 
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AND DEEP SEA. 


SIT ON THE SADDLE, I SHAN’T HAVE ANY RAcEs, AND IF I Don’?, 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


IF it’s old-fashioned melodrama you want, read The Mystic 


| Number, by ANNABEL GREY (SIMKINS), and you’ll very soon 


have enough of it. The sanguinary situations are led up to with 


| some skill, for never would the guileless reader imagine when 
| he first makes the acquaintance of Miss Glen Daile, burlesque 


danseuse and popular favourite, that he will soon be in the com- 
pany of such old friends as gipsies and stolen children, that he 
will once again meet the bad baronet, and be soon up to the 
eyes in murders, mysticism, marriages, and madness! If only 
the reader, in whose hands fate may place this book, be an 
accomplished ‘‘skipper,’’ then in a few minutes he will have 
satisfied whatever curiosity the authoress may have skilfully 
aroused. 

Reading Robert Orange (FISHER UNWIN) my Baronite sighs for 
the sweet simplicity of The Sinner’s Comedy, for the succulence 
of Some Emoti ns anda Moral. The story is hampered at the 
outset by the fact that it isa sequel. That is not an insuper- 
able difficulty, for in The Virginians we find some old friends 
met and loved in Esmond. Still there is (up to now) only one 
THACKERAY. A more marked failing in the latest work of JOHN 
OLIVER Hosses is that that brilliant writer has unhappily been 
led aside from her own path to tread the carpeted and tinselled 
platform DISRAELI built for himself. The worst thing about 
DISRAELI's novels is their affected style. It handicapped even 
a supreme genius. Borrowed, it is simply odious. Towards the 
end of the story, about the time we get rid of Lord Reckage, a 
painstaking echo of some of Dizzy's political personages, JOHN 
OLIVER casts her borrowed trappings and is herself again. The 
scene between the Marquis of Castrillon and his valet, all the 
business of the comedy in which Mrs. Parflete appears, above 
all, the challenge to the duel are excellent. The best writing in 


the book, alike in style and matter, are the letters—Agnes to 
Lord Reckage, Brigit to Orange, and even DISRAELI to ‘‘ My dear 
F.’’ This last comes nearer to life than any other passage in 
which Dizzy is carried in clothes-horse-wise, with intent to hang 
on him a few glittering phrases. Brigit is delightful, but oceasion- 
ally incomprehensible. Robert Orange is often incomprehensible 
and rarely attractive. A man who, immediately after his wedding, 
drags his bride off by a night boat to St. Malo, really deserves, 
when he arrives, to find a telegram mentioning that her first 
husband happens to bestill alive. In the duel scenealluded to, 
it is stated that ‘‘the interview took place in French.” 
But ‘‘& l’outrance,’’ twice printed on the same page, is not 
French ; neither is ‘il faut marchez’’ on page 354; nor is 
‘* Milles tendresses’’ on page 257. This may be JOHN OLIVER'S 
subtlety. Her great exemplar, Dizzy, was woefully weak in his | 
French, and these apparent slips may be touches of perfection | 
in the way of imitation. 
Messrs. GAY & BIRD have added to their charming Bibelot | 
Library, Sydney Smith his Wit and Wisdom, and An Eliza- 
bethan Garland. These dainty volumes, so near in their literary 
charm, so far apart in form, will greatly increase the value 
of the collection. In An Elizabethan Garland the Editor, Mr. 
POTTER BRISCOE, has bound some rare (in the sense of being 
little known) wildflowers, gathered in a rich and olden field. 
MARIE CORELLI’s new story, Boy (HurcHINsON & Co.), would | 
alone suffice to establish her reputation among the very best | 
of our novelists whose works English readers would not 
willingly let die. Among the rather large family of boys 
who will ever hold their place in our literature, such as little | 
Oliver, little Mas’r David Bo’, Tommy Traddles, little Paul, | 
Pip, and Little Lord Fauntleroy, the last comer, this new Boy | 
of MARIE CORELLI’s, will not only hold his own, but to him will be | 
assigned, by the Baron at least, the very first place in the above | 
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powerfully pathetic. 


goodness, represented by 


Colonel,’’ Thomas Newcome. 


of becoming a spoilt Bey. 


work of genius. 
is already assured. 








SELF-DENIAL. 


educate men in this great truth. 


Charity Organisation.] 


And hungry at my gate, 


Make me compassionate. 


As if by instinct, stray ; 


Your sufferings to stay. 


On to my house I go, 


Of self-approving glow. 


With bitterness confess 


Is purely selfishness. 


My selfish bosom guide, 





And pass the other side. 


higher praise can be bestowed. 
juvenile hero of the tale runs great risk | 
He will be in-| 
vited everywhere, fondled, petted by all. | 
He will be smiled upon, hugged, wept | 
over, taken up lovingly, again and again, | 
cherished and then parted with, 
most reluctantly. Often, in years to come, | 
will he be brought down from his resting- | 
place in the library, to become acquainted 
with new friends and admirers, or to be 
welcomed by those in whose hearts the 
memory of Boy will be ever kept green. 
The Baron is inclined to pronounce this a 
As to its success, that 

THE BARON DE B.-W. 


(* The instinct of compassion led them to believe 
that, provided they gratified that instinct, they 
were certainly doing good. Their work was to 
teach men that this instinct was wrong, and to 


might easily degenerate into selfishness.” — The 
Bishop of London to Delegates of Conference on 


My needy friend, as sick you lie, 


Your sufferings as I pass you by 


I yearn to send you leech and nurse 


My bosom tingles with the zest 


The motive urging to that course 


Then, lest a false benevolence 


I close my pocket, keep my pence, 


distinguished category. We may be very 

of Our Boys, so far, and, doubt- 
jess there are many more names that, for 
the moment, escape the Baron’s memory. 
This story of Boy is simply charming. It 
js true to life, genuinely humorous, and 
The poor little) 
chap’s well - born, soddenly - drunken | 
father, and his ‘‘ jelly fish’’ of a mother 
towhom ‘‘it was useless to talk about any- 
thing but the merest commonplaces,’ 
convincing studies of character drawn to 
the life by a masterly hand. These, the 
evil genii of Boy, are admirably con- 
trasted with the equally true types of | 
the 
hearted, loving, faithful spinster, Miss 
letty, and her honest, upright admirer, 
Major Desmond, who is worthy to march | 
side by side with our dear old ‘‘Cod| 
Than this no 


are 


kind -| 


The | 


e i 
for a time, | 








Policeman (to slightly sober individual, who is wobbling about in the road amongst the traffic). 


**CoME, OLD MAN, WALK -ON THE PAVEMENT.” 


Slightly Sober Individual. ‘‘ PAVEMENT! WHO DO YOU TAKE ME FoR? BLONDIN?” 








Benevolence 





My itching fingers to my purse, 


Thus, as with sympathising breast 


Ah, hateful feeling—I perforce 





A PACK OF LI’S. 


Scan the papers every day, 
Search and puzzle as you may, 
O’er the Boxer Movement poring, 
Reading rumours of the warring, 
Massacres and plot’s infernal 
Chronicled in every journal ; 

Yet to-morrow you will see 

All will contradicted be, 

And the why it seems to me 

Is not difficult to see. 


For the Chinese nation’s made of 
People who are not afraid of 

Owning they have long ceased trying 
To refrain from wholesale lying : 
And enunciate the same 

By adding Li unto their name. 


So with Yune Li’s, Old Li's ad lib. 
Li’s of HuNG CHANG (Chinese for fib) 
Li's of every rank and station 
Perfect in prevarication. 

Life to them is not a riddle 

But a thumping tarradiddle. 





But the Powers eight uniting 

Now against the Chinese fighting 
Mean to touch the Boxer host 
Where they think he ’Il feel it most 
So, as Truth they do despise 

We must fight them by Allies. 





A NEW TERROR. 
Johnson. Hullo, THOMPSON, you look 
peekish. What’s wrong ? 
Thompson. The vibration of motor car- 
ring has got on my liver. 
Johnson. I see, automobilious ! 


‘* THE MASSES AND THE CLASSES.’’—Five- 
sixths of the masses, and six-sevenths of 
the classes, are asses. 





A PERSON NOT ALWAYS APPRECIATED IN 
THE HIGHER THEATRICAL CIRCLES.—The 
Ibsen-minded beggar. 





IN THIS TROPICAL WEATHER.—A visit to 
** Loch Swilly.’’ What a delightful place! 
The Duke of CONNAUGHT ’s going there. 
From Cork to Swilly! Take out the Cork 
and the Swilly ’s all right. 
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Scen¥F.— A Pro-Boer Meeting. 





Riotous Opposition making itself felt. 


Orator. “GENTLEMEN, WE DO NOT DISGUISE FROM OURSELVES THE Fact THAT OvRs 18 


NoT A PopvLaR CAavUsE. 


BuT THAT DOES NOT DISCOURAGE Us. 


WE SHALL CONTINUE TO 


STAND UP FEARLESSLY TO THE LAST, TO BATTLE FOR THE THING WE BELIEVE TO BE RIGHT.” 


To THIS Hatt?” 


| (Uproar) * * * (hastily to his Neighbour) ‘‘QuickK—TELL ME, WHICH Is THE Back Door 








QUIS CUSTODIET ? 
{[Mr. Fiynn: It is a fact that these fashionable 
soothsayers are visited by Bishops ? 
Sir M. W. Ripiey: All the more reason why 
they should be prosecuted.— House of Commons.) 


THE apron does not make the saint. 

Alas! our gaitered Bishops ain’t 

Invariably free from taint 
Of being sometimes human ; 

The heart episcopal beguiles 

Its idle moments with the wiles, 

And nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles 
Of woman, lovely woman. 


Yet is their only crime, I ween, 

Mere innocence ; no harm they mean. 

They seek the fortune-telling queen, 
And, sitting down beside her, 


Are charmed with tales of some great 
Of fortune, and fair ladies’ eye— [prize 
They little guess that they, poor flies, 
Have flown unto a spider. 
Must they, so webbed, be left a prey ? 
Perhaps you know as well as they 
How hard it is to fly away, 
When once the spider hath you. 
You save the guileless nursemaid. Then 
Protect these still more simple men, 
And from the fatal Siren’s den 
Deliver them, Sir MATTHEW! 








Most ‘‘ REGRETTABL® INCIDENT.’’—Some- 
how the Boers, when even utterly routed, 


invariably contrive to get off with their 


guns. We have only captured one big gun 
—and he is out at St. Helena. 


‘*CHRONIC!” 
(Temperature, on July 16th and 19th, over 92° 
| in the shade. 

N.B. — In popular phraseology the term 
“Chronic” appears, in defiance of the dictionaries, 
te have acquired the meaning of extraordinary or 
| excessive.) 
| THE papers give advice ironic, 
| How to keep cool in all this blaze, 

When (to repeat a ’busman’s phrase) 





‘*The temperature is something chronic!" 


‘* By bidding all your worries cease!”’ 
I might in piping times of peace— 
To-day ’tis piping hot, ’tis ‘‘ chronic!” 
‘Keep cool,’’ and take a mental tonic 
By thinking how Cooked Tourists toil 
Round Paris, and New-Yorkers broil ! 
our shade - readings still keep 
‘** chronic !”’ 


But 


‘*Keep cool, and drink no beer Teutonic, 
Nor alcohol in any form, 
And seek no port, until a storm 
|Shall, ‘clear the atmosphere 
‘chronic.’ 





that’s 


| «6 Keep cool ; avoid the histrionie, 

The omnibus, the underground ; 

Wear flannels, bathe the whole day 
round, 

| And then you'll feel the heat less 

‘chronic!’ ’’ 


I can but, in reply laconic, 
Observe that all things have an end; 
This sultry weather soon will mend 
However hot, it can’t be chronic? 








AT THE LyceuM.—On the 28th Sir 
| HENRY’S season terminates. If the ther- 
mometer be, as lately, at 95 in the 
shade what a warm reception he will 
have! He is to play Shylock. Antonio 
| will lose pounds of flesh in this heat before 
| Shylock ‘‘can say knife.’’ And the 
programme is to be gone through twice 
on that day! Poor Sir HENRY! What 
will be left of him ! 


being worn in London. Straws show 
which way the wind blows—would they 
had a chance of doing it !—but, anyway, 
| straws show how tropically hot itis. So 











** Keep cool,’’ I read with glance sardonic, | 


FasHIONS FOR JULY.—Straw hats are 


'do the straws in Sherry Cobbler. My ice! | 


| what weather ! 


Fives BELGica.—“ Directly the verdict 


|in the SIPIDO case was known at Ostend 
| the Kursaal hoisted the Union Jack.”’ 


Of | 


course this was in honour of the British 


| sovereign, always rapturously received in | 


| Belgium. 


AN UNHAPPY Fact.—The “ Mailed Fist " 
in China was met by the Boxers. 


Nore.—Jersey and Guernsey riflemen 
Bis’ley engaged all last week. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE Diaky oF Topsy, M.P. 


House of Commons, Monday, July 16.— 
prince ARTHUR endeavouring to state 
arrangements for public business recalls 
the good man struggling with adversity. 
To-night became his duty to announce 
definitively what Bills Ministers intend 
to proceed with in what remains of the 
Session, and which must needs be dropped. 
Approached task with accustomed smiling 
confidence. For what has been regarded 
as Session wherein attempts at legisla- 
tion must needs be limited, list amazingly 
long. Members seemed to hear for first 
time of Bills which lie, more or less, close 
to Ministerial heart. 

In business-like fashion, PRINCE began 
by dividing the collection into “‘ classes.”’ 
There was about the procedure echo of 
|| Mr. Micawber’s immortal formula: 
“ Annual income, twenty pounds ; annual 
expenditure, nineteen nineteen six; 
result happiness. Annual income, twenty 
pounds; annual expenditure, twenty 
pounds ought and six; result, misery.’ 

“I will,’ said PRINCE ARTHUR, looking 
firmly at his notes, ‘‘ divide the Bills on 
the Order paper into a series of classes.’’ 

Got along admirably till he lighted on 
the Oil in Tobacco Bill. This fatally in- 
fluenced an active, intelligent mind prone 
to philosophic doubt. What did the Oil 
in Tobacco Bill propose to do? Did it 
impose on the retail dealer necessity of 
steeping ounce packets of shag in oil 
before handing them across the counter. 
Or was such custom alrcady established ? 
Was it viewed with disfavour by the 
Customs and Inland Revenue? and was 
the Oil in Tobacco Bill designed to check 
pernicious practice ? 

PRINCE, looking up, caught Mr. CaLD- 
WELL’s eye fixed upon him. No use at- 
tempting to generalise. Mr. CALDWELL 
doubtless had the provisions of the Bill 
at his finger ends; attempt to deceive 
House would result in shamed discom- 
fiture. PRINCE ARTHUR’S mind made up 
ina moment. Best thing to do was to 

ke clean breast of it. 

“In Class I.,’’ he continued, ‘‘ com- 
prising Bills introduced since Govern- 
| ment asked for full time of the House, 
there is the Oil in Tobacco Bill. I con- 
fess I am not personally possessed of full 
information of its purport, but I have no 
doubt it is an excellent measure.”’ 

This what might have been expected 
froma man of PRINCE ARTHUR’S upright, 
honourable character. Scorned to deceive 
the House ; might have slurred the matter 
over: might have ignored the Oil in 
Tobacco Bill. Not that kind 6f man. 
4s they say on the golf links, PRINCE 

RTHUR, strong in his brassie shots but 
his driving, played a fine approach off 














anging lie, got down an awkward putt 

















ALI BALF-OR AND THE FAULTY FIVE. 
(He gives them their “ quietus.’’) 


for the hole, where he stuck, ultimately 
becoming dormy one. 

His first ball thus driven into the trees 
and dropped into the lime putt, he never 
secured the lead. Might have got straight 
again if there had not been such stages 
as second and third readings of Bills, not 
to mention the preliminary process of 
introduction. These he mixed up in 
inextricable confusion, only partially 
smoothed out by JOKIM on one side of 
him and WALROND on the other, alter- 
nately prompting him. 

‘** Yes, quite so,’’ said PRINCE ARTHUR, 
cheerily, when he had spoken of a Bill 
not yet introduced as having passed its 
second reading. 

Business done.—Irish members made 
last stand against Tithe Bill, which passed 
third reading. 

Tuesday.—THE BRITHER of the Corp to 
the front again. Elbowed his way through 
the crowd: stood upon the coffin the 
better to be seen of men. PRINCE ARTHUR 
announced names of additional members 
completing War Hospital Committee. THE 
BRITHER, decently dressed in black, his 
voice tolling like a funeral bell, asked 
whether opportunity would be given for 
discussing constitution of Committee. 
** No, Sir,’’ says PRINCE ARTHUR sharply ; 
whereupon THE BRITHER asked leave to 
move the adjournment. 

His manner of performing this familiar 
office really appalling in its solemnity. 
Yesterday NAPCLEON B. JOHN REDMOND, 








returning from temporary retirement at 
Elba-on-Suir, found that in his absence 
JOHN DILLON been usurping his functions. 
Must reassert himself. Nothing cheaper 
in way of effective advertisement than 
moving the adjournnient. If successful it, 
at a step, places least important Member 
in position of precedence over Ministers 
and ordered business of day. Anything 
will serve. NAPOLEON B. discovered some- 
thing wrong with Commissioners of Irish 
National Education. Tossed off in rapid 
voice his application for leave. 

That all very well for him. For one 
occupying position of BRITHER of the CorP 
quite another demeanour is the thing. 
Accordingly THE BRITHER, asking leave to 
move the adjournment, intoned the formula 
in time marked by the roll of the minute 
gun at sea ; lingered over each syllable as 
if he felt he would never see it again; 
wrung the hand of each preposition; 
clasped each conjunction to,his bleeding 
bosom. 

This naturally occupied time. When 
performance over, SPEAKER declined to 
permit repetition of Debate on Hospital 
Committee raised by similar device a 
fortnight ago. Whereupon THE BRITHER, 
cambric pocket-handkerchief held to his 
eyes, retired to the cloisters, leaning on 
sympathetic shoulder of SWIFT MACNEILL, 
who had meant to work in a speech and 
found himself foiled. 

‘*PrRINCE ARTHUR pretty sharp with 
BURDETT-CouTtTs,’’ said SARK. ‘* Good Min- 
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isterialists sneer at his banality, his 
egregious sense of his own importance, 
his general bad form. If they took a 
juster view of situation, they would 
get the Lord CHANCELLOR to go on his 
knees night and morning and thank | 
Heaven for BuRpDETT-CovuTts. If any but | 
he had brought this terrible scandal of | 
hospital failure to light, even if he had} 
managed to efface himself for half-an-hour 
in performance of his mission, it would 
have shaken to its centre strongest 
government of modern times. Conclusive 
proof of substantiality of charges is 
found in fact that, even with BURDETT 
Coutts in his worst manner fathering 
them, the heart of the people is sorely 
stricken.’’ 

Business done.—JOKIM consents to have 
the Belleville boilers examined. 





Friday.—With a thermometer at 85 in 
the shade, anything you like—indeed more 
than you Jike—in the sun, the House a} 
weary place. Attraction of terrace irre- 
sistible. Crowded from end to end: a 
flower garden of summer frocks. When 
division bell rings Members rush off to 
vote; hasten back 








A Great Exponent or ORDER. 
** Quasi lucus a non lucendo.”’ 


(Mr. Swift MacNeill.) 


To sport with Amaryllis in the shade 
Or with the tangles of Newra’s hair. 

‘* Did it ever occur to you,’’ mused the 
Member for Sark, mopping his lofty brow, 
‘*whata luxury it would be in this weather 
to have a wooden leg ?’’ 

It never did. But when you come to 
think of it, in such circumstances there js 
certainly one limb that would be pretty 
cool. 








GooD SAMARITAN (irascibly). ‘‘ You told 
me, Mr. JINKS, the other day when | 
relieved your want, that your son was 
serving the QUEEN, and now I find that he 
is a convict at Dartmoor.’’ 

Mr. Jinks. ‘** Well, Sir, it isn’t for the 


Gracious Majesty wishes to employ 
*"ARRY’S services.’’ 

Is it true that the next automobile show 
is to be dignified by the name of the Auto 
Car-nival ? 

THE Most PROMINENT ‘‘ HARMONISING 
FAcTOR’’ OF THE Day.—The Pianoforte 
maker. 











THE BOOK OF BEAUTY. 
A GREAT THOUGHT FOR EveRY DAy IN THE YEAR. 
IN MONTHLY PARTs. 
VIII.—THE VARIETY SECTION. 
JULY 1st.—Great British Victory. Lord METHUEN routs the 


Boers. Evening Patriot. 
2nD.—Great British Victory. Lord METHUEN again routs the 
Boers. Ibid. 


3RD TO 5TH.—We have to record another of those regrettable 
incidents that are apt to occur when it is necessary to maintain 
long lines of communication. D&E WetT—after having been 
frequently routed by Lord METHUEN, who carried the Boer 
positions at the point of the bayonet, the enemy on each occasion 
anticipating by flight the impact of our infantry—has succeeded 
in cutting the railway at three points, capturing a convoy and 


two mail-trains, along with a few isolated battalions of the | 


Wessex, who found themselves without ammunition or water at 
the critical moment. The necessity of proper scouting becomes 
apparent as the war proceeds. Still, these accidents—which are 
recognised in the highest military circles as being a characteristic 
feature of irregular warfare—may postpone, but can in no way 
affect, the ultimate and inevitable issue of the war.—The Military 
Critic. 

6TH.—The End at Hand. Cordon closing round De WErt. 

Evening Patriot. 

7TH.—The Death-grip. British hold on De Wer tightening 
hourly. Ibid. ° 

8TH TO 10TH.—Great disappointment has been experienced 


among our troops in the Orange River Colony, the now familiar | 


name which the ex-Free State received at the time of its 
submission to our conquering arms. For months the cordon had 


been closing round the diminishing and disaffected forces of | 


De WET, and it was confidently supposed that he would be com- 


pelled to surrender yesterday, thus putting a period to the 
usual guerilla warfare in which the dying flames of a vanquished | 


people are in the habit of flickering out. The annoyance of our 
Generals may be imagined when they discovered that Dz WET 
had broken through the British lines during the night with all 


| his guns, having previously sent on his commissariat the night 
before. The cavalry are now in hot pursuit, but their eflorts 
are greatly impeded by the difficult nature of the ground and 
the almost total absence of horses. Our hospital arrangements 
continue to be all that can be desired.—The Military Critic. 

1iTH.—Last phases of the struggle. Five hundred Boers 
surrender their arms. Evening Patriot. 

12TH, 13TH.—It would seem that our clemency is misunderstood. 
|The humane system under which we have accepted antique 
| fowling-pieces and other military curios as a token of bond fide 
submission, giving a free pass in return, has been greatly 
abused. If this sort of thing goes on for another six months it 
will be necessary to adopt sterner measures in the case of those 
who have on more than, say, three occasions been proved to 
have returned to their commandos’ after surrendering muzzle- 
loaders and being reinstated on their farms. 

The Military Critic. 

14TH TO 16TH.—‘‘I’m sure Eton will win,’’ said Lady 
WOLVERHAMPTON oracularly. ‘‘ Look at their colours; it’s a 
struggle between the powers of light and the powers of dark- 
ness, like the war in China.”’ 

‘They can’t exactly win,’’ said Lord GOsLING ; ‘‘ you see, it’s 
| a tie already.’’ 

‘* You were always so practical and prosaic, GosLinc. But if 
it’s a tie why aren’t they satisfied to stop, instead of running 
about in the sun and making everybody feel so hot, and noisy ?’’ 

‘‘Ties are made to be broken,’”’ said Lord TomMMy. ‘‘ And yet 
half the people here want this tie not to be broken. It's rather 
like the different parties in a Divorce Court.”’ 

‘*Unless there's no defence,’’ said Lady WOLVERHAMPTON. 

‘But there’s a very good defence going on at the wickets,” 
| said Lord ToMMY. 

‘‘Or else collusion,’ continued her ladyship,, ‘‘as when 
WOLVERHAMPTON proposed to me. I wish they wouldn’t shout 
so: it makes you forget the things you were going to say. Oh, 
Harrow’s won, have they? I knew they would!”’ 

Ell-n Th-rn-cr-ft F-wl-r. (‘* The Aldersgates.’’) 
| 177TH To 20TH.—‘‘ You were very reserved at Lord’s the other 
day, Mr. QUARQUAR,”’ said DeBorRAH. ‘‘ Were you out of dream- 
| sympathy with the rushing world of frivolity ?”’ 











likes of me to question where Her Most | 
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“THE REAL SCORCHER.” 


[The Pall Mall Gazette also thinks that the Commissioners of Police might take pattern by Berlin, and prohibit cycle-riding and scorching in 


the crowded central thoroughfares altogether.”— Weekly Cycling Paper.) 








“‘T suppose your fine friends are very brilliant and scintillat- 
ing, Miss ALDERSGATE?’’ replied QUARQUAR, bitterly: ‘‘ but I 
found their conversation lacking in i ntensity of purpose. My 
soul seemed to stretch out to you, across a wilderness of 
fatuities.”’ 

He spoke with that indefinable charm which so often imposes 
upon the amateur female artist. 

“You must not judge them too harshly,’’ said DEBORAH. 
“Genius, like yours, should be generous to the foibles of others 
less gifted. It was not their fault that they were born to the 
purple.”’ 

“T glory,’ said QUARQUAR, ‘‘ in the fact that I am essentially | 
middle-class without being too obviously vulgar. After all, | 
these blue-blooded worldlings only tolerate you. They would | 
never invite you to share their future, as I, at this moment | 
invite you.”’ 

“I admit,” replied Desoran, ‘‘that I find you sympa-| 
thetic. I respect your artistic talent, particularly in the! 
matter of colour-schemes and back-grounds; and I have | 





| the true woman's desire to improve you. But can I, on this | 
| 


account, be accurately described as entertaining a passionate | 
love for you? 

“ Assuredly,’’ replied QUARQUAR. 

“Then I will take till Michaelmas to think it over,’’ said 
Deorau. ‘‘ But it upsets all my previous calculations to feel 
soundecided. Everything seems to conspire in your favour; 
you paint, you are earnest, you need improving, and you are 
unmarried ; yet—if you don’t much mind—I will take the rest of 
the current quarter to think it over. Ibid. 

2ist To 25TH.— 

Oh! listen while the Muse records 
(Don ’t ask me what it cost her) 

The doughty deeds achieved at Lord’s 
By Mr. R. E. Foster. 


He made a brace of centuries 
Each better than the other; 





He gave them Worcester Sauce and is 
A credit to his brother. 


And J. T. BROWN was comil fo, 
He punished Mr. JEssop, 

And so did good old HAYWARD, though 
He knocked a little less up. 


They battled till the day was spent, 
And stuck to work like stayers ; 

Each player was a perfect gent, 
And all the gents were players ! 


Then fill the pewter’s foaming tide 
High as the Tower of Babel, 
And drink a health to Surrey’s pride, 
‘*The Guy’nor,’’ Cap’en ABEL ! 
Mr C-rg, the Poet of the Oval. 


26TH, 27TH.—Stabling my metalled Pegasus at the sign of the 
‘*Goat and Compasses’’ (for Pan is not yet dead, only he plays 
with scientific instruments to-day instead of the reed-pipe), I 
stole through the moonlight to the river’s bank: shyly, for fear 


|I might disturb Diana at her evening dip. The grey-green 


petticoats of the aspens quivered bewitchingly ; and a breeze 
out of the dead West lifted them, showing a delicious under- 
sheen, as of white lace-work. I had left my pocket-mirror in 
the little bedroom with the dainty dimity curtains; but I know 
that I blushed thrillingly. Mr. Le G-ll-nne’s Latest Travels. 


28TH TO 31isT.—Pelleas. It is dark, MELISAUNDE. 
to work in the dark, MELISAUNDE ? 

Melisaunde. Yes. I can see to work in the dark. But it is 
not dark, PELLEAS. The limelight goes all round me. Cannot 
you see the limelight all round me ? 

Yniold (at the window). There’s little papa! there’s little 
papa. I am going to meet little papa ! [Exit. 

Pelleas. Your husband will find us in the dark together. 

Melisaunde. No; he will not find us in the dark together. 


Can you see 
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There is limelight al] ahcut me. 

limelight all about me ? 
[Enter GOLAUD and little YNIOLD, the latter with a wax-candle. | 
Golaud. You two were in the dark together.| 


Melisaunde (fretfully). No; we were not in the dark together. | 


There is limelight all over me. 
all over me? 
but he keeps on forgetting about it. 
Yniold. 1 have broughtla candle. Oh, 
has been crying! Little mamma has been crying! 
Golaud. Do not hold the candle under her eyes ! 


Cannot you see the limelight 


Melisaunde. I do not mind the candle if he likes to hold it | 
under my eyes. The candle is of nouse whatever. The candle is| 
Anybody can see by the limelight that | 


less than the limelight. 
I have been crying. 
Golaud. I do not like the look of things. 
limelight, as she says. 
work it. 


Still, there is the 


I will go and ask some questions of the limelight-man. 
Maeterlinck (R-y-lty Theatre Version). O.S8. 








THE PROVERBS OF PILJOSH. 
Freely rendered into Enylish from the original Styptic. 
By F. ANSTEY. 


Translator’s Note-—The ec. mpositions of this philosopher have, as all 
Orientalists are aware, long enjoyed a considerable reputation in their native 
land. Of the author himself, little is known except that he was born on the 
lst of April, 1450 (old style), and filled the important and responsible office 
of Archi-mandrake of Paraprotdokian. Many of his so-called proverbs are 
in the nature of short parables or fables, though the text of the “ applica- 
tions”’ is frequently so cormupt that even a conjectural recding can only be 
hazarded with the utmost diffidence. The translator has not hesitated to 
commit a few slight anachroniems whenever he considered that they would 
render the original meaning more intelligible.—F. A. 


I, 

THE Butterfly visited so many flowers that she fell sick of a 

surfeit of nectar. She called it ‘‘ nervous breakdown.”’ 
* * * * * * 

** Instead of vainly lamenting over thcse we have lost,’’ said 
the young Cuckoo severely to the Father and Mother Sparrow, 
‘* it seems to me that you ought to be very thankful that I am 
left to you!”’ 

* * * * * * 

‘*T am old enough to be thy grandfather!’’ said the Egg to 
the Chicken. ‘In that case,’’ replied the Chicken, “it is high 
time that thou bestirredst thyself.”’ 

** Not so,’’ said the Egg, ‘‘ since the longer I tarry here the 
fitter am I for the career I have chosen.”’ 

** And what may that be?’’ inquired the Chicken. 

** Politics!’’ answered the Egg. 

And the Chicken pondered over the saying. 

* * * * * * 

There is only one thing that irritateth a Woman more than a 
Man who doth not understand her, and that is a Man who doth. 

* * * * * * 

A certain Artificer constructed a mechanical Serpent, which 
was so natural that it bit him in the back. ‘‘ Had I but another 
hour to live,’’ he lamented, ‘*‘ | would have rendered its action 
yet more perfect !’’ 

* * * * * * 

The Woman was so anxious to remain independent of Man that 
she voluntarily became the slave of a machine. 

* * * * * * 

A Singer had a small mole behind her ear, which spoilt its 
symmetry—but she would never have known of it had it not 
been for her relations. 

* * * * * . 

The Idol went on smiling, rather than tell the priests that the 

flowers were making its head ache. 





Did I not tell you there is | 


I called the attention of PELLFAS to it just now; | 


Icok, little papa ; she | 


The limelight must have somebody to | 











| 





QUITE A DIFFERENT THING. 


Vicar’s Wife. ‘* WELL, Mrs. Bioges, I’M GLAD TO HEAR YOUR 


HvsBAND HAS GIVEN UP DRINKING. I HOPE HE’S ALL THE BETTER 
FOR 1T?” 

Mrs. Bloggs. ‘‘OH, YES, ’M, THAT HE BE. WHY, EVER SINCE 'E 
TOUK THE PLEDGE, HE’S BEEN MORE LIKE A FRIEND THAN A 


HvusBanp !” 





‘*She used to be so fresh ; but she’s gone off terribly since I 
first knew her !’’ the Slug observed of the Strawberry. 
* * * * * + 


The Ass heard the Lion roar, and exclaimed: ‘The 
Plagiarist !’’ 
* « * * * * 


Someone said to the Mole: ‘‘ What a splendid sunset this 
evening !”’ 

‘*To tell you the truth,’’ he replied, ‘‘ sunsets have so much 
deteriorated from what they used to be in my young days that 
I have long given up looking at them.’’ 

* *x * * * * 

‘* A cheery laugh goes a long way in this world,’’ remarked 
the Hyena. 

‘*But a bright smile goes further still,’’ said the Alligator, 
as he -— him in. 

* * * * . 

‘I trust I have made myself perfectly clear ?’’ observed the 
CoE, after eet i his ink. 

* * * 

The Cockney was told tne if he placed the Sea-shell to his 
ear, he would hear the murmur of the Ocean-waves. He heard 
not the waves, but he distinctly caught the melody of the 


| negro-minstrels. 
. © . + * * 





| ‘*It is some satisfaction to feel that we have both been 
sacrificed in a deserving cause,” said the Brace-button to the 


| Threepenny Bit, as they met in the offertory bag. 
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BOMB ex- 
ploded on the 
break fast- 
table of Cap- 
tain and Mrs. | 
CARRAWAY, 
just as Mrs. 
CARAWAY 

was pouring boiling water | 

upon the Indian tea. 

“JaNE!’’ cried the old gentleman; ‘‘I’m called out! They 
want me at the depdot.’’ 

“GEORGE! it’s impossible! Oh, they can never be so cruel !”’ 

“They want me immediately,’’ he made answer. And then 
his wife burst into tears. 

You see, Captain CARAWAY was in the carpet-slipper period of 
life. He had never been a keen soldier, and with his twelve years 
of service accomplished, and his pension attained, the gentle- 
souled little man had laid by his uniform and retired into civil 
life with a glad heart. On his pension and a small income | 
enjoyed by Mrs. CARAWAY, the worthy couple had lived for 
many years on the outskirts of London, going regularly to | 
church on Sunday and tending their garden and three Persian 
cats during the week. He envied no general his fame, never 
abused the War Office, belonged to no military club, and looked 
back on his soldiering as the majority of undergraduates look | 
back on their schooldays. That he should ever buckle on his | 
armour again was the last thought that ever entered the} 
captain’s placid mind. 

Now, while Mrs. CARAWAY dreaded the breaking-up of the 
home more than anything else, Captain CARAWAY, it must be 
confessed, viewed the order from the War Office in other lights 
4% well. To go back to barracks, meant to him a return to 
bullying, or, at any rate, to what schoolboys call, “‘ ragging.”’ 
His Colonel, a man named Warr, he remembered distinctly as a 
fine dashing Major who loved to make him the butt of mess-room 
Witticisms. If, then, he had been ragged by the Major in those 
far-away days of his early manhood, how much more would he 
find himself chaffed and teased now that he was in middle-life, 
and less like a soldier than ever? Thoughts of this kind gnawed 
at Captain CaRAWAY’s heart, but he kept them from his wife. 

Mrs. CARAWAY was a fine bustling woman. Her first grief 
over, the good lady insisted on making the old uniform do, 
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and herself let it out where necessary, arranging for belts and 
sashes to hide the trail of her needle. ‘‘ We must save as much 
as possible,’’ she said, when her husband hinted that WATT was 
always very particular about kit. 

Then the day came for Captain CARAWAY to depart. As he 
kissed his wife thoughts of all she had been to him, all she had 
grown to mean to him, surged tumultuously into his heart. 

‘* What shall I do without my pretty JANE?’’ cried he. 

“Take care of yourself,’’ she answered, ‘‘and remember to 
see that your servant airs your shirts and underclothing. Oh, 
GEORGE, promise me,’’ she went on, ‘‘ that you will change your 
boots and socks whenever you have been out in the rain ?”’ 

**T promise,’’ he said, a little hoarsely. 

‘*Then it will soon be over,’’ said she, cheerfully, ‘‘and you 
will come back safe and sound. I wrote last night to the 
Colonel, asking him to see that your bed was aired—— ’”’ 

‘* JANE!’’ he shrieked in horror. 

‘*Dear GEORGE. What is it?’’ 

‘* You don’t mean to say you asked the Colonel to air my bed !’’ 

‘Of course, I did. Now, none of your ridiculous nonsense 
about military etiquette. I wrote secretly, because I knew you 
would be sure to raise some trifling objection of that kind. 
Your life, my dear, is much too precious for me to stand on 
ceremony in things of this kind. 
and promise that you will change your boots—— 

And so he departed from London. 


? 
. 


It was sunset when he arrived at the country station, and } 


hailed a fly. The train was late, and with a three-miles’ drive 
before him, he was fearful of arriving late for mess. 
milksop entering school for the first time suffer greater 
torments than did poor CARAWAY during that drive. The 
thought that his wife had asked the Colonel—the Colonel !—to 
air his bed caused the poor fellow infinite anguish. He pictured 
to himself the fate in front of him. The Colonel would meet 
him on the steps of the quarters with carpet slippers and a 


tumbler of warm milk. The other men would be grinning at } 


the Colonel’s side, and saying over and over again, ‘‘ Are you 
quite sure, Sir, that you’ve aired Captain CARAWAY’S bed ?’’ 
And his servant would be in the background witnessing his 
humiliation. The mess-waiters would have heard the Colonel 


roaring over his wife’s fatal letter that very morning at break- | 
fast, and now all the men in barracks would be making merry at f 


his expense. But worse than forfeiting his company’s respect 


Good-bye, GEORGE, good-bye ; } 


Never did [ 
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was the prospect of being baited by the young sprigs of 
subalterns. What would they say to him? What would they 
do to him? A cold wind blew across the darkening fields. The 
sun's last beams flickered behind the chimneys of a manufac- 
turing town in the distance. Captain CARAWAY shivered. 

He began to remember different points in the landscape, the 
trees in the hedges, the bends of the road. A few minutes 
more, and the dust-stained fly would turn sharp to the left, 
jolt up a narrow lane, and then—the red-brick barracks! He 
pulled out his watch, and shivered again. It was eight o’clock ; 
he had fifteen minutes in which to dress for dinner! 

The fly turned the corner, crawled slowly up the lane, 
and presently rattled slowly over cobble-stones through the 
barrack-gates. The sentry, a smooth-faced boy, looked up at 
the Captain but did not salute. The barrack-square seemed 
empty. Outside the officers’ quarters, a dull, cheerless red- 
brick building, a civilian was lounging. When the fly 
stopped, he approached and touched his forehead. ‘‘ Captain 
CARAWAY ?’’ said he. ‘ Yes,’’ said ‘our hero. ‘‘I’m Private 
MooRE, Sir, and I’m told off to be your servant. You've got 
ten minutes to dress in, Sir.’’ 

Captain CARAWAY followed his servant meekly up the steps, 
and climbed with him the echoing wooden stairs. Full as his 
mind was of apprehension, he yet had room there for thoughts 
of his home, and the girl he had left behind him. Ah! how 
greatly to be desired was that little snug villa, with its thick 
carpets, its pretty curtains, and the three comfortable Persian 
eats! He looked about him, and his heart grew sick. Here 
was his room. Moore had returned to the fly for his luggage, 
and he stood alone in a big, bare, hideous apartment; a few 
seedy old wicker-chairs and a dull deal table occupied the 
larger half of this room, while on the other side of the partition 
was an untidy dressing-table, a miserable washstand, and a 
bed. The bed! He took a step forward, his mouth open, his 
eyes staring from their sockets. The bed! There on the 
pillow, peeping wickedly out of the sheets, was the handle of 
a warming-pan. A warming-pan! Poor CARAWAY moved hur- 
riedly across the room, and thrust his hand between the bed- 
clothes. They were warm, horribly, vilely warm. 

When Moore returned he was prepared for the worst. While 
the soldier knelt over his boxes, he undressed with a swiftness 
that surprised himself, plunged his face into warm water, and 
dried it on towels that were warm too. After all, thought he, 
it can only be for a few weeks, and I shall soon be back again 
with JANE and the cats. But his heart was aching very badly 
| when he hurried down the steps and passed out into the open 
on his way to the Mess. When he opened the door of the ante- 
room his agony of mind was intense. 

**CARAWAY,”’ said a voice he seemed to remember; and the 
next minute he was shaking hands with the Colonel. ‘I’m 
very glad to see you again, my dear fellow. Eh, what? We're 
a very dull party here, a very dull party, but you mustn’t mind 
that. Eh, what? You must speak up when you talk to me; 
I'm as deaf as a post—can’t hear a single word. Let me intro- 
duce you to Major BULLEN. D’you remember BULLEN? After 
your time [ think. Eh, what*’’ Avery fat old gentleman with 
two stout walking-sticks in his hand, extricated himself from 
the depths of an arm-chair, and hobbled over to CARAWAY. 

‘* Very pleased to meet you,’’ he wheezed. ‘‘ Fear you’! find 
us a bit dull after town. The Colonel ’s deaf, and I’m lame. 
Gout. Anything the matter with you?”’ 
‘*A little sciatica at times,’’ said CARAWAY, wishing to make | 
himself pleasant. 

“Sciatica! Cure you in two days. Remedy of my own. | 
Perfectly simple, and no demmed quackery. Come over to my | 
quarters after dinner, and I'll tell you about it.”’ 

**And now,"’ said the Colonel, ‘‘let me introduce Captain | 
SIMMONDS. He thinks because I'm deaf, he must shout; the| 
greatest mistake inthe world. I can hear well enough, if people 
only talk distinetly.’’ 





” 


Captain SIMMONDS came forward. He was a big fellow, 
boasting a great chest measurement and a deep bass voice. 

‘* Beastly nuisance calling us out,’’ he said. 
shall be here for a couple of years !’’ 
laughing. CARAWAY laughed too. 

** What does he say?’’ asked the Colonel. 

‘* He says, Sir,’’ replied Major BULLEN, asthmatically, “ that 
we shall be here for a couple of years."’ 

** A couple of what ?’’ said the Colonel. 

** A couple of years, Sir,’’ cried Captain SIMMonDs. 

** Don’t shout, don’t shout!’’ the Colonel said. ‘‘ Well, what 
if we are? We're four now, and that ’s enough for a rubber.” 

** You ’re still fond of whist, then ?’’ CARAWAY asked. 

oe Eh ? ” 

**You’re still fond of whist, he says,’’ bawled Stmmonps. 

‘*Oh, yes; very. Never lost my love of a rubber. How that 
fellow SIMMONDS does bellow !”’ 

The Mess-Sergeant threw open the door, and announced 
dinner. Colonel WatTr took CARAWAY’S arm and led him for- 
ward. Major BULLEN, wheezing horribly and stumbling pain- 
fully along with his two sticks, followed at a respectable 
distance. Captain SIMMONDS lounged behind, yawning loudly. 

**Oh, by the way, CARAWAY,”’ said the Colonel, “ your wife 
was very wise to write about your bed. Directly I arrived 
here I sent out for warming-pans. A most important point, 
that. Eh, what? Ah, glad you agree with me. A damp bed 
is the devil, the very devil. I have kept my bed aired every 
night since I came here, and BULLEN does the same. SIMMONDs, 
of course, is young, and doesn’t take advice. Never heard a 
fellow shout as he does,’’ he continued, whispering. ‘ Got a 
voice like the bull of Bashan. Eh, what ?’’ CARAWAY smiled, and 
bowed acquiescence. The Colonel, no longer the dashing Major, 
seemed to him the pleasantest fellow he had ever met. BULLEN, 
in spite of his groans, was a cheerful companion, and as long as 
one laughed at his single joke, St“MONDS seemed harmlessness 
itself. This, then, was his return to soldiering. A deaf chief, a 
lame Major, and a Captain who made one joke and went to sleep 
after dinner. In his own room that night Captain Caraway, 
happy as a schoolboy, sat down and wrote a letter to his wife. 

‘* MY DEAREST JANE,—Here I am, a soldier again. Muchas I 
like the quiet of civilian life, there is, I must confess it, a 
certain fascination about the dashing life of a soldier. WhenI 
had got into my kit I felt the old glow again, and when I 
walked into the ante-room I felt all that elation—shall I say 
swagger ?—which an ignorant public associates only with the 
Blues. The men are charming. Colonel WATt—you remember 
what a dashing fellow he was—is just as handsome as ever. 
BULLEN, the Major, a very good sort, and another man, Captain 
SIMMONDS, is a tremendous wit, and keeps us all on the roar. 
One cannot be dull in his society. We are all very gay and 
jolly. And now, with love to yourself and the cats, ever your 
devoted husband. ** GEORGE CARAWAY. 

‘‘P.S.—The fellows were awfully good about the ‘bed’ 
business. The Colonel took it quite nicely. I will write more 
fully next time.’’ 

To describe Mrs. CARAWAY’S feelings on reading this letter is 
quite impossible. Over and over again did the dear soul 
peruse her husband’s words, and every time the foreboding at 
her heart deepened. Finally, she sat down at her modest little 
escritoire, and took paper and pen. What she wrote it would 
be wickedness to divulge, but we may at least disclose the 
concluding sentence of the postscript :— 

‘‘ Promise me, dear GEORGE,”’ it ran; ‘‘ promise me that you 
will not allow the dashing recklessness of a soldier's life to 
make you despise our little home.”’ 

By the next post Captain CARAWAY gave her the promise. 


Hash) Bec ly 


“*T believe we 
And then he burst out 











